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CIRENCESTER BOOKSELLERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


Ir must be over twenty years since I 
commenced collecting information about our 
local booksellers and printers. I had before 
been chiefly interested in the history of 
another county. It occurred to me that 
the history of our old printing and book- 
selling business here would probably be of 
equal or more absorbing interest. In 1900 
the Public Library of Gloucester was opened, 
and some years later (1905) the Bingham 
Public Library here was built. Both these 
institutions haye made a feature of collect- 
ing local literature: the library at Glou- 
cester now contains the considerable number 
of 2,601 volumes and. 6,517. pamphlets in its 
Gloucestershire ‘Collection, and the Bingham 
Library has a good Girencester Collection. 
I made slow: progress with my study 
until able to make full use of the material 
in these libraries, with the result that, 
so far as possible, my lists may be said 








to approach completeness. It would be a 
simple matter to make a chronological or 
alphabetical list of the booksellers and 
printers of the past, but in this case I 
wished also to make a list of the businesses 
in order of succession which would be in- 
structive and useful, especially in a town 
like Cirencester with old associations. The 
inhabitants pride themselves on the length 
of the occupancy of their premises, and the 
dates when their businesses were founded, so 
that I should thus fall in more completely 
with the spirit and atmosphere of the old 
town, as well as supply some additional in- 
formation connected with the subject of 
these notes. 

I commence with the oldest bookselling 
business I know of, and then take the 
firms in order, giving the names and dates 
of which I have reliable evidence. 
Barksdale (John), bookseller, 1680-1713. Died 

10 Jan., 1718/19.—Barksdale came from London, 

where, in 1678, he was a ‘‘ bookbinder, next 

door to the Five Bells in New Street.” 

Hinton (Thomas), first printer, Pye Corner, near 
“‘ George Inn,” 17 Nov., 1718-24.—Printed The 
Cirencester Post or Gloucestershire Mercury. 
The British Museum has copies, 16 March, 1719, 
No. 18, and 25 July, 1720, vol. ii. No. 37. 
The first number was probably published 
17 Nov., 1718. Cf. Plomer’s ‘ A Short History 
of English Printing, 1476-1898,’ p. 251. Hinton 
was also the first printer in Gloucestershire 
whose press rests on satisfactory evidence. 

Ballinger (W.), 1723. 

Ballinger (John), bookseller, 1723-11 May, 

1742. Died 1742. 

Ballinger (Sarah), widow of John, 5 Oct., 

1742-20 Sept., 1757. 

Turner (Joseph), 1735.— N. & Q.,’ 11 S. i. 304, 

as vena printer, 20 Feb., 1738/9-12 Nov., 


Hill (G.) and Davis (J.), 7 July, 1741-19 Oct., 
1741.—Printed The Cirencester Flying-Post and 
Weekly Miscellany. 

Hill (G. & Compy.), 26 Oct.,1741-15 March, 
1742.—Also printed the Flying-Post. 

Hill (Tho. & Comp.), 22 March, 1742-1747.— 
Their imprint on the Flying-Post to 6 Feb., 
1743/4, has been seen. 

Hill (Mrs.), 18 Sept., 1775. 

Rudder (Samuel), Dyer Street, 1749-1801. Bapt. 
5 Dec., 1726. Died 15 March, 1801. of. 
‘D.N.B.,’ xlix. 380 et seq. 

Smith (John), 1784-91.—Circulating library. 

Turner (James), 1801-6.—Printer, corner of 
Cricklade Street, son of William Turner. 

Stevens (Timothy), Market Place, 1786-1803. 

Stevens & Watkins, Market Place, 1807-9. 

Watkins (Philip), Market Place, ‘“‘ next door 
to ‘The King’s Head Hotel,’” 1809-31. Died 
28 July, 1831, aged 52 years. 

Baily (Thomas Philip), Market Place, and 
later 128, Dyer Street, 1831-53. 

Baily. & Jones,°128, Dyer Street, 1846-53.— 
Founded The Cirencester and Swindon Express 
and North Wiltshire and Cotswold Advertiser. 
Vol. I. No. 1, 24 May, 1851. i 
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Baily (Edwin), 128, Dyer Street, 1853-75. 

Baily & Sons, 128, Dyer Street, 1875-8.— 
Edwin Baily on 1 July, 1875, took his sons 
T. Canning and William Albert into partner- 


ship. 

Baily & Son, 128, Dyer Street, 1878-94.— 
Edwin Baily and his son William Albert. The 
father died in October, 1878. 

Baily & Woods, 128, Dyer Street, 1894.— 
William A. Baily and Frederick W. Woods. 
Mr. Baily died in November, 1907, Mr. Woods 
continuing the business. 

Chavasse (Henry) [133], Dyer Street, 1802-28. 

Chavasse (Joseph), Dyer Street and Market 
Place, 1828-33. 

Smith (Henry) [133], Dyer Street, opposite 
Market House, 1834-92.—Mr. Smith left Dyer 
Street about 1864, and continued his business 
in Lewis Lane. He died 11 Jan., 1892, in his 
83rd year. 

Harmer (Alfred), 133, Dyer Street, 1864- 
1904. Died 9 Oct., 1904. His widow con- 
tinues the business. 

Pierce, 1806 (20 Nov.).—Election bill. 

Stevens (W.), Junior, printer, 1814-16. 

Porter (T. S.), opposite ‘‘ The Swan Inn,” 1815-18, 
and Castle Street.—Printed The Gleaner ; or, 
Cirencester Weekly Magazine. 

Brown (J. T.), Castle Street, 1820. 

Hawkins (Mr.), 1829. 

Fowler (William), Cricklade Street, 1830-32. 

Clift (William), Gosditch Street, 1830-48. 

Bravender, 1835.—Election bill. 

White (William), 1838. 

Bretherton (Daniel), Dyer Street, 1842-8.— 
Printer and proprietor of The Wilts and Glou- 
cestershire Standard. 

Baily & Jones, Dyer Street, 1846-53.—Baily 
& Jones founded The Cirencester and Swindon 
Express and North Wiltshire and Cotswold 
Advertiser. Vol. I. No. 1, 24 May, 1851 
(Thomas Philip Baily and George Jones). The 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard was founded 
on 28 Jan., 1837, at Malmesbury, by Mr. Joseph 
Neeld, and was absorbed by the above, and the 
two incorporated as a new paper, 31 July, 1852. 
Printers and proprietors of Wilts and Gloucester- 
shire Standard and Cirencester and Swindon 
Express. Baily & Jones last imprint, 20 Aug., 
1853 [see above under Baily]. 

Jones (George), Dyer Street, 1846-75, and 
4, Chesterton Terrace.—Printer and editor of 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, 27 August, 
1853, to 10 July, 1869. He was drowned at 
Cirencester, January, 1875. 

Harmer (George Henry), Dyer Street and 
Lewis Lane, 1851—-1911.—Printer and editor of 
Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, 17 July, 
1869, to January, 1911. Mr. Harmer died 
16 Jan., 1911, having completed his 80th year. 
His father, Peter Ellis Harmer, a printer, died 
12 Dec., 1870. Mr. W. Scotford Harmer is the 
present editor. 

Keyworth (H. G.), Dollarward, 1848-52; 
127, Dyer Street, 1852-75.—Founded The 
Cirencester Times in 1856, which he continued 
until 2 Oct., 1875, when he sold it to the North 
Wilts Herald Co. 

Keyworth & Everard, 1875-82.—Keyworth 
took Edward Everard from Baily’s into partner- 
ship. Everard married the sister of Sir George 





White, Bart., of Bristol, to which city he after- 
wards went. 


Hart (Stephen John), near “The Swan Inn,” 


1852-65 


Hart (Robert), Castle Street, 1855-69. Brother 


of above. He died 24 March, 1869. Mrs. 
Hart, his daughter, continues the business. 


Savory (Charles Henry), 1, Coxwell Street, and 


afterwards Black Jack Street, 1853-83. Born. 
in Cirencester, 1828. Died 1883, aged 55. 
Savory (Ernest Wyman), Black Jack Street,. 
son of above, 1883-95. In 1895 left for Bristol. 
Coles (Walter Crosbie), Black Jack Street, 
1895-1905.—Imprints Savory & Coles. 
Smith (W. H.) & Son, 1905. 


‘* Hookey Walker,’’ 1865.—Election bill. 
Hoare (Frank), Coxwell Court, 1866.—Private- 


press. Died 1 Nov., 1895. 


Wheeler (W. H.), Dyer Street, 1870-75. 
Mann & Cox, Cricklade Street, 1895.—Cox went 


abroad in 1895, Mann continuing the business. 
ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


Baily (Edwin) ae -.- 1853-78 
Baily (T. Canning) «. 1875-8 


Baily (Thomas Philip) .. 1831-53 
Baily (William Albert) .. 1875-1907 
Baily & Jones oe «. 1846-53 
Baily & Sons oe -» 1875-8 
Baily & Son °° -. 1878-94 
Baily & Woods .. «. 1894 
Ballinger (John) .. «. 1723-42 
Ballinger (Sarah) .. «» 1742-57 
Ballinger (W.) ne e. 1723 
Barksdale (John) .. -» 1680-1713: 
Bravender .. a -- 1835 
Bretherton (Daniel) «. 1842-8 
Brown (J. T.) «. -- 1820 
Chavasse (Henry) .. -. 1802-28 
Chavasse (Joseph) -- 1828-33 
Clift (William) és -. 1830-48 
Coles (Walter Crosbie) .. 1895-1905 
Cox a oe «- 1895 
Fowler (William) .. +. 1830-32 


Harmer (Alfred) .. -- 1864-1904 
Harmer (George Henry) .. 1851-1911 
Harmer (Peter Ellis) -- d. 1870 
Harmer (Wm. Scotford) .. 1911 
Harmer (Mrs.) ae -. 1904 


Hart (Robert) a - 1855-69: 
Hart (Stephen John) -- 1852-65 
Hart (Mrs.).. a --- 1869 
Hawkins (Mr.) ee -. 1829 
Hill (George) ae -. 1739-64 
Hill (G.) & Co. .. « 1741-2 
Hill (G.) & Davis (J.) .. 1741 
Hill (Thos.) & Co. «» 1742-7 
Hill (Mrs.) <> oe 1006 
Hinton (Thomas) .. «. 1718-24 


Hoare (Frank) ae -« 1866-1895. 
Jones (George) ee { ee 1846-75 
Keyworth (H. G.) -. 1848-75 
Keyworth & Everard «- 1875-82 
Mann & Cox fa ee ee 1895 
Pierce “s ee -- 1806 
Porter (T. S.) eo ee 1815-18 
Rudder (Samuel) .. ee 1749~1801 
Savory (Charles Henry) ., 1853-83 
Savory (Ernest Wyman).. 1883-1905 
Savory & Coles .. «- 1895-1905 
Smith (Henry) wa «. 1834-92 
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Smith (John) oe -. 1784-91 
Smith (W. H.) & Son .. 1905 
Stevens (Timothy) -- 1786-1803 
Stevens (W.), Jun. 1814-16 
Stevens & Watkins 1807-9 
Turner (James) 1801-6 


Turner (Joseph) .. e-- 1735 
** Walker (Hookey) ”’ -- 1865 
Watkins (Philip) a 
Wheeler (W. H.) ..- ae 
White (William) .. -- 1838 

Woods (Frederick W.) .. 1894 

In concluding, I wish to point out diffi- 
culties I have had to contend with. Some 
of the places named on imprints have not 
yet been located; for instance, no one knows 
the situation of Pye Corner. Then the in- 
completeness of my knowledge hinders me 
from linking up some of the businesses, and 
the lack of dates from completing others. 
Again, some men of the same name may be 
of a different family, and have been sepa- 
rated where they should be joined together. 
Take the case of the Stevenses—there are 
three or four of the same name. Timothy 
Stevens, senior, died 3 April, 1744, aged 64. 
A Timothy Stevens died 27 April, 1774, 
aged 29. Timothy Stevens, senior, was 
parish clerk in 1776-1816, and Timothy 
Stevens, junior, also held that office 1816 to 
1839. Then there was a W. Stevens, 
junior, and Stevens & Watkins. A volume 
of 

‘*Six | Sermons | on some of the ae import- 
ant Doctrines | of Christianity: | To which are 
added | Five Sermons, | on occasional Subjects | 
By Rev. A. Freston, A.M. Rector of Edgeworth,”’ 
was printed by P. Watkins for Cadell & 
Davies, Strand, London, and sold by 
Stevens & Watkins, Cirencester, 1809. 

The Chavasse succession is not quite 
clear ; and whether James Turner was a 
connexion of Joseph Turner is not known. 
The Smiths are a very old Cirencester family, 
and Henry Smith was related to John, and 
both were connected with chemistry, while 
Henry Smith was brother of Dr. John 
Smith and Messrs. Daniel & Charles Smith, 
chemists. 

Whatever deficiency this paper may 
have, I hope it will form the basis for 
further research, and result in additions and 
corrections being made until the list reaches 
completeness. In conclusion, I wish to 
thank most heartily my friend Mr. RoLtanp 
Austin for his kind help and enthusiasm 
in supporting my undertaking. e has 
supplied much information which otherwise 
would have escaped my notice. 

HerRBerT E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 





THE HUNAS OF ‘ WIDSITH.’ 


Se aoa in Germania pluribus nouerat (Ecgberctus) 

esse nationes, a yuibus Angli uel Saxones, qui nunc 
Brittaniam isoutn’, genus et originem duxisse- 
noscuntur ; unde hactenusa uicina gente Brettonum 
corrupte Garmani nuncupantur. Sunt autem 
Fresones, Rugini, Danai, Hunni, Antiqui Saxones, 
Boructuari ; sunt alii perplures hisdem in partibus-. 
populi paganis adhuec ritibus seruientes ad _quos 
uenire prefati Christi miles disposuit.”—Bede- 
*H.E.,’ ¥ ix. p. 296. 
Mr. R. W. CHAMBERS does not quote the 
Venerable Bede with respect to the Hunni 
at any point of his thesis; neither do any 
of the German scholars whose multitudinous 
works upon ‘ Widsith’ are cited by him: 
v. pp. 44-63. One result of the ignorance of 
Bede shown by the critics is the absence 
of any misgivings about the correctness of 
their assumption that Widsith introduced 
the names of non-Germanic folks and their 
rulers into his Catalogue of Kings. Widsith’s: 
half-line ‘‘ Aitla weold Hunum’”’ conse- 
quently appears to them to be as clear in 
meaning as one could possibly wish. So, 
too, to others do the respective meanings 
of Hammersmith, Inkpen, Roth’s-child,. 
pennywinkle, macaroon, &c. The course of 
assumption is this: Widsith admitted non- 
Germanic names of tribes into the third 
section of his poem; therefore he admitted 
such in the second section. The only Huns: 
the critics knew were Mongolian ; therefore 
Widsith’s Huns also were Mongols. That 
being admitted, the ruler of the Hiinas of 
‘ Widsith ’ can be no other than the ruler 
of the Mongolian Huns, viz., Attila. But 
when we know what Bede has to say about 
the Germanic tribes of his own time, and 
when we find that one of those tribes was 
called Hunni, we become quite unable to 
admit the truth of the proposition which is 
taken for granted by the German school of 
critics of ‘ Widsith.’ 

This note is intended to make three 
points quite clear: (1) the assumption that 
Widsith introduced the names of non- 
Germanic kings and tribes into his Catalogue. 
is without foundation; (2) the Hunni of 
Bede were the Hiinas of ‘ Widsith’; and 
(3) the Htinas were German Huns and not 
Mongolian, and Attla was not Attila in 
either name or person. 

The Venerable Bede teaches us that in 
his time (A.D. 731) there were tribes in 
Germany “whose ancestors had taken part 
in the conquest of Britannia. The Fresones, 
Rugini, Danai, Hunni, Antiqui Saxones, are 
respectively the Fresenacynn, the Rugas, the 
Sup-Denas, the Hiinas, and the Gdtas of 
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* Widsith.’ Moreover, in a.p. 689, when 
Egbert was planning to preach the Gospel 
to them, these Hiinas would appear to have 
been seated to the north of the Old Saxons, 
or Gotas of Westphalia, who were the most 
southerly of the tribes named by Bede, and 
who had the Boructsvaras on their west. In 
lines 18 and 57 Widsith names Hiinas and 
Gotas, and Hiinas and Hrép-Gotas, in that 
order. Similarly Bede names the Hunni 
next before he names the Antiqui Sazxones. 
In two passages Widsith commences his 
enumeration with the Hinas. Now why 
is that the case? And why, in a third 
passage (Il. 120-22), do we again find the 
folk of Aitla and the HrSas (= Angl. Hrépas) 
of Eormenric mentioned together ? 

The possibility that there was a Germanic 
tribe of Hunni has been considered in a 
casual sort of way, in connexion with Hin 
of the Hetwaras, by students of ‘ Widsith ’ : 
ep. Mr. Chambers’s remarks, pp. 201, 202, 
where it is pointed out that the Germanic 
name of “ Hani’’ is not connected with the 
Mongolian one, and that it is found as an 
element in Germanic names before the 
arrival of the Mongolian Huns in Europe. 
Wilhelm Grimm commented upon a sup- 
posed confusion in the Norse Sagas between 
Huns and Germans. He tells us in his ‘ Die 
Deutsche Heldensage,’ 1829, S. 6, that ‘‘ in 
einigen der angegebenen Fille wird hunisch 
sichtbar in allgem2inem Sinne fiir deutsch 
gebraucht,” ¢.c., in some of the citations he 
had made from Old Norse sagas ‘‘ Hunish”’ 
was clearly used in a general way for Diutisc, 
or (High) Dutch. 

In the Volsunga Saga we read of ‘‘ Huna- 
land ’?; and Herborg, one of the ladies who 
tried to comfort Gudrun after the murder 
of Sigurd, was queen of ‘‘ Hunaland.” The 
meaning of ‘‘Huna”’ is, of course, Chun- 
norum.* Hunaland is the same as_ the 
Hiunenlant of ‘ Biterolf.’ Sigurd himself 


* The correct representative in Latin of the 
Germanic spiritus asper is Ch: cp. Chauci: Haucas ; 
Chatti : Hat(-waras) ; Gundi-charius: Gundi-hari ; 
also the 5 -mtacony from Sidonius Apollinaris 
{c. 456), ‘Carmen VII,’ 

Barbaries totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia, pugnacem Rugum comitante Gelono; 
Gepida trux sequitur, Scirum Burgundio cogit, 
Cuunvs, Bellonotus, Neurus, Basterna, Toringus, 
Bructerus, &c. 

The Hinas of Mornaland (cp. infra) might have 
been “ poured down’ upon the Gauls by Arctos; 
not so the Hunni of Pannonia. As 

The late-eleventh-century interpolator of MS. A 
of the Saxon Chronicle knew the poem of ‘ Widsith’ ; 
v. annal 443 (=446), where he speaks of ‘‘ Aitla 
Huna cyning,” meaning Attila (> *A®ttila ) “ Etila,” 
the name of a moneyer temp. Edward the Elder). 








is called “ hinn hinski,” the Hinish; ep. 
‘The Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs,’ 
by Eirikr Magnusson and William Morris, 
1880, pp. 118, 183, 185. In the Lay of 
Oddrun in the Edda—the ‘ Oddrunargratr,’ 
Heidrek is called king of Hunaland in 1. 4, 
and in |. 1 that country is called ‘“‘ Morna- 
land.” Morna is a genitive plural, and it 
equates *Mornorum. That form I do not 
hesitate to expand to Mérinorum.* This 
equation and expansion call us once again to 
the seventh-century tract the ‘ Origo Gentis 
Langobardorum,’ which reminds us_ that 
the countries through which the Lombards 
passed on their way from the island of 
Scandinavia to Italy lie along the Rhine 
from its mouth to Basle and on to Geneva. 
These countries, as I have already shown, are 
Matringa, Anpaib, Bainaib, and Burgundaib. 

It should be obvious from this that Wid- 
sith, after mentioning Wala the Wisigoth, 
who, as Schiitte’s Law requires, was the 
prince of greatest historical importance, pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the Rhine, or rather 
to the west of that, and mentioned the 
Hinas of Mornaland, the terra Morinorum ;t 
that he then spoke of the Gotas or Antiqui 
Sazxones and Eormenric, whose “ wide 
kingdom ” lay to the west of Angeln and the 
Elbe; that he then ascended to Geneva 
and named the Baningas of “ Bainaib”’ ; 
after that he traversed ‘‘ Burgundaib ”’ 





* Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us in his ‘ Historia 
Regum Britannie,’ V. xv., that Guanins, Kinz of 
the Huns, and Melga, King of the Picts, wrought 
great destruction in the Germanias and upon the 
sea-coast of the Gauls; and that they then invaded 
Britannia, laid it waste, and oppressed it until 
they were defeated by Gratian Municeps. 


This Gratian ruled in the Britannias during four 
months in A.p. 407. The Huns of Guanius were 
Hinas of Mornaland, 1.e., terra Morinorum, and the 
‘* Picts ” of Melga were not Piccardach from beyond 
the Forth, but men of Picardy. (For “ Piccard- 
ach” see Sir John Rhys's ‘Celtic Britain,’ 
1904, p. 241.) 


+ In ‘ Widsith,’ 1. 84, we get: ‘Mid Moidum ic 
wees ond mid Persum ond mid Myrgingum.” 

The scribe whose work is copied into the Exeter 
MS. supposed the Perse to be Persians, and mis- 
read *Mornum as Mordum, which he corrected to 
*“Moidum,” intending to denote the Medes 
thereby. (Cp. for »/d confusion 1. 85, ‘‘ongend ” 
[with en::ea] for ongean.) The Perse are the 
Parisii, and the Morne the Morini. For Perse, 
gen. Persa, cp. Saxon Chronicle, a.p. 660, 
we asieees AXgelbrykt onfeng Persa biscepdomes on 
Galwalum bi Signe,” 7.e., Agilbert received the 
bishopric of the Parisii (} * Perisi) O.E. Perse) 
in Galwal-land on the Seine=Signe < *Ségna 
{Séquana. Critics of ‘ Widsith’ were unaware of 
the occurrence of ‘“‘ Persa’’ (=Parisiorum) in the 
Chronicle until recently. ; 
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towards the Rhine again and named the 
Créacas, whose country I have identified 
with “ Anpéib.” This folk was so placed 
on the eastern side of the Rhine that their 
objective in invasion was the state of the 
Treveri, and their northern neighbours were 
the Gdtas, who were governed by a descend- 
ant of the eponymus of the country called 
** Anpaib,”’ sc. Eormenric. 

The historic Attila was brother of Bleda, 
son of Mundzouk, nephew of Rugilas, and 
successor, at three or four removes, of 
Balamber. There is no room for doubt as 
to the origin of such names; they cannot 
be Germanic. 

The tla of ‘ Widsith,’ who “ weold 
Hunum,” was son of Budli, the Buthlus of 
Saxo. His sisters were named Brynhild and 
Beckhild. The former married Gunnar 
(=Gudhere of ‘ Widsith’ and Gunpihari of 
early writers). The latter married Heimir 
=Hama, and had a son Alsvid=Atlswid. 
Budli was Jarmeric’s uncle, moreover. His 
name recalls the Frankish name of Bodilo 
and the name of the Hampshire hundred 
of Buddlesgate. Its Middle High German 
form is Potel-: ep. “ Potelung,” the name 
of the ‘‘ Meister” of Wolfdieterich in the 
Saga of that name. In Saxo Buthlus has a 
daughter named Hilda who marries a Hin 
named Helgo. By him she has a son Hilde- 
brand, in ‘‘ Hunnia educatus,” who “ copiis 
regis Hunniz preerat.’”’ This warrior was 
slain by his half-brother Asmund near the 
Rhine. There is nothing in the story of 
the family connexions of Attle which casts 
the slightest doubt upon the certain belief 
that he was of Germanic race. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 8. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vil. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 
384, 464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; xi. 24.) 


Essex MARTYRS. 

Colchester.—In 1902 a marble monument 
designed by Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., was 
erected on the main staircase of the Town 
Hall, near the entrance door of the Moot 
Hall. The donor was Mr. S. F. Hurnard, 
J.P., of Hill House, Lexden. The frame- 
work of the memorial ‘is of choice mottled 
marble, the inscriptions being recorded in 
lead lettering on panels of pure white 





marble. The pediment is richly moulded, 
and in the centre is carved a martyr’s 
crown. Beneath the pediment the borough 
arms, heraldically coloured, divide the 
motto “No cross, no crown.” The work 
was executed by Messrs. L. J. Watts. The 
inscriptions are as follows :— 


The Colchester Martyrs. 


1428 William Chivelyng, tailor, burned. . 
1546 John Camper, or one of his two companions, 
executed. ‘ 
1555 John Lawrence, formerly a Black Friar, 
burned. 
Nicholas Chamberlayne, burned. 
»» James Gore, died in prison. 
1556 Christopher Lyster, burned. 
John Mace, apothecary, burned. 
John Spencer, weaver, burned. 
Simon Joyne, sawyer, burned. 
Richard Nichols, weaver, burned. 
» John Hammond, tanner, burned. 
1557 John Thurston, died a prisoner in the Castle. 
William Bongeor, glazier, burned. 
William Purchas, burned. 
Thomas Benold, tallow-chandler, burned. 
Agnes Silverside, burned. 
»» Helen Ewing, burned. 
Elizabeth Foulkes, burned. 
William Munt, burned. 
Alice Munt, burned. 
Rose Allen, burned. 
John Johnson, burned. 
Margaret Thurston, burned. 
» Agnes Bongeor, burned. 
1558 William Harris, burned. 
Richard Day, burned. 
», Christiana George, burned in the Castle Yard. 
1656 James Parnell, died a prisoner in the Castle. 
1664 Edward Graunt, beaten by soldiers: died 
from wounds. 
This Tablet is placed by 
Samuel Fennell Hurnard 
of Colchester 
Anno Domini mpcccct 
to commemorate the men and women 
whose names are here inscribed, 
who seeking to obey God rather 
than men suffered martyrdom at 
Colchester for their faith. 


But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of 
God 


” 


od, 
And there shall no torment touch them. 
In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, 
And thei? departure is taken for misery, 
And their going from us to be utter destruction, 
But they are in peace. s 
For though they be punished in the sight of men, 
Yet is their hope full of immortality, 
And having been a little chastised they shall be 
' Greatly rewarded, for God proved them 
And found them worthy for Himself. 
Wisdom of Solomon, 5 chap. 


Another memorial was erected by publie 
subscription in St. Peter’s Church in 1843. 
It is placed in the centre of the south wall of 
the chancel, and consists of a white marble 
tablet surmounted by an open Bible and 
crown flanked with palm branches. At the 
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foot are the borough arms. The inscription 
is as follows :— 
In memory of 
those blessed Martyrs for Christ 
who during the reign of Queen Mary 
were burned alive in this town of Colchester 
for their firm adherence to 
the Protestant Faith. 
John Lawrence 
a Priest and sometime a Black Friar 
having been degraded and condemned by Edmund 
Bonner, Bishop of London, 
was burned March 29th 1555 : 
Nicholas Chamberlaine 
suffered June 14th 1555 : 

Christopher Lyster, John Mace, John Spencer, 
Simon Joyne, Rich’ Nichols, and John Hamond, 
were burned alive for the testimony of the Gospel, 

April 28th 1556 : 

W™ Bongeor, W™ Purchas, Tho* Benold, 
Agnes Silverside, Helen Ewring, and Eliz» Folkes, 
were — outside the Town-Wall 

gust 2" 1557: 
and W™ Munt, fan Johnson, Alice Munt, and 
Rose Allen 
on the same day suffered in like manner in the 
Castle Bailey : 
Margaret Thurston and Agnes Bongeor 
were burned alive, 
Sept. 17th 1557 : 
W™ Harries, Richard Day, and Christiana George, 
suffered martyrdom by fire, 
May 26t 1558, 
for the defence and tasblenony of Christ’s Gospel. 
Also 
John Thurston and others 
who died in Colchester Castle and other prisons in 
this Town, being 
*¢ Constant Confessors of Jesus Christ.” 
a They loved not their lives unto the death.” 
Rev. vi. 9-11. Rev. iii. 11. 


KENTISH MARTYRS. 


Canterbury.—This memorial is placed 
upon a rock base, and consists of a pedestal 
and obelisk rising to a height of 13 ft., sur- 
mounted by a reproduction of the ancient 
Canterbury Cross. It was unveiled by 
Lord George Hamilton on 10 June, 1899. 
On the pedestal are recorded the names of 
the martyrs and the following inscriptions : 

In Memory of 
Forty-one Kentish Martyrs 
who were 
burnt at the stake on this spot 
in the reign of Queen Mary 
A.D. 1555-1558. 

For themselves they earned the Martyr’s Crown; 
by their heroic fidelity they helped to secure 
for succeeding generations the priceless blessing 

of religious freedom. 

** Precious in the sight of the Lord, is the death 

of His saints.” 





This site was secured 
and this monument was erected 
by public subscription 
A.D. 1899. 
** Lest we forget.’’ 





THomas CaustTon, &c. 


Rayleigh, Essex.—On 23 Sept., 1908, 
Mr. Rowland Whitehead, M.P. tor South- 
East Essex, unveiled an obelisk erected by 
public subscription near the traditional spot 
where two men were burnt in 1555. It cost 
1007. In the front of the pedestal is 
inserted a drinking fountain. The inscrip- 
tions are as follows :— 


[Front] Near this spot 
suffered for the truth 
Thomas Causton, 26 Mar: 1555, 
John Ardeley, 10 June 1555, 
who in reply to Bp. Bonner 
said ** If every hair of my head 
were a man I would suffer death 
in the opinion and faith I now profess.’’ 
[Right side] 4150 to commemorate 
Robert Drakes, 
Minister of Thundersley, 
and 
William Tyms, 
Curate of Hockley, 
who suffered at Smithfield 
14 April 1556. 


Erected in 
1908 


[Back] 


[Left side] 


by Protestants of Rayleigh 
and District. 
The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee. 
[Below inscription in front] 
Thy Word is truth. 


See 10 S. xi. 65 


MARGERY POLLEY. 


Pembury, Kent.—A memorial fountain 
which had been erected here was formally 
dedicated on 24 July, 1909. It is placed on 
the green opposite the Camden Hotel. It 
consists of a drinking-trough for horses and 
cattle, with a smaller one for dogs, and a 
drinking-fountain for travellers at one end. 
It was erected by voluntary subscriptions 
at a cost of nearly 501. Mrs. Betts and 
Mrs. H. Jennings were the originators of 
the scheme. The inscription is as follows :— 

To the memory of Margery Polley of Pem- 
bury | who suffered martyrdom at Tonbridge 
A.D. 1555. | Erected by voluntary contributions. 

JoHn T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





‘THE DRAMATIST; OR, MEMOIRS OF THE 
Stace,’ &c.—Reference has been made in 
‘N. & Q.’ (see 10 S. v. 377) to this small 
book by Ann Catherine Holbrook, née 
Jackson. It has recently been my good 
fortune to pick up a copy which presents a 
graphic picture of Thespian customs of the 
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period, 1809. The printers are Martin & 
Hunter, 10, Hay-market, Birmingham. Its 
title would seem to be somewhat of a mis- 
nomer ; for the book deals almost entirely 
with managers and actors, the former meet- 
ing with much castigation. The authoress’s 
unhappy experiences led to an early severance 
from the stage on the part of herself and 
her husband. The tone of the work is of a 
highly moral, instructive character, with a 
similarity of style to ‘Rebecca; or, The 
Victim of Duplicity,’ which strongly suggests 
Mrs. Holbrook as the writer of that novel 
also. Search for the missing third volume of 
“ Rebecca’ has hitherto been made in vain, 
but is still prosecuted with energy. Will 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ join therein ? 
Crcit CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


PuysioLocicaL SuRNAMES.—The follow- 
ing list of authentic surnames identical with 
the words for parts or characteristic actions 
of the human body has been collected from 
various sources, and is, I think, worth 
putting upon record. I should be most 
grateful if any of your readers could make 
additions to it. 


Ankles Collabone Kneebone Shin 
Armes Elbow Laugher Skin 
Back Eyes Legg Skull 
Beard Finger Limb Smiles 
Belley Fleshe Lipp Soul 
Blink Foot Loines Spittle 
Blood Forehead Lung Talk 
Body Gall Marrow Taste 
Bone Gullett Memory Tear 
Bowel Gum Nail Temple 
Brain Hair Neck Toe 
Breathing Hand Pallett Toes 
Browe Head Palmes Tongue 
Calf Heart Papps Tooth 
Cheek Heel Quick Vein 
Chest Joynt Reason Voice 
Chew Kidney Rump Whisker 
Chinn Knee Sense Wrist 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Locks oN RIVERS AND CANALS.—At a 
recent meeting of the Waterways Associa- 
tion it was stated that an extensive scheme 
for the further development and utilization 
of canals and canalized rivers in this country 
will probably be carried out after the War. 
It may be of interest, therefore, to try and 
ascertain to whom we owe the system of 
locks on rivers and canals, a query which, a 
well-known authority tells us, it is, perhaps, 
impossible to solve. Some writers ascribe 
them to Leonardo da Vinci, but I am not 
aware on what grounds. It is certain, how- 
ever, that artificial inland waterways were 





known centuries before his time, the Im- 
perial Canal in China, of about a thousand 
miles in length, having been completed in 
1289. Here the boats were hoisted from 
the different levels by means of machinery 
over sluices. The finest early specimen in 
Europe is probably the Languedoc Canal, 
constructed in the reign of Louis XIV. at 
the end of the seventeenth century. It 
connects the Bay of Biscay with the Mediter- 
ranean, and was finished in 1681. It is 
about 148 miles long, rises at its summit 
some 600 ft. above the sea, and embraces 
upwards of one hundred locks and fifty 
aqueducts. It is curious that no canals 
were made in England until nearly a century 
later. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


THE Oxpest MILK-Stati IN LONDON. 
(See ante, p. 69.)—Amongst the obituary 
notices in The ‘Yorkshire Post of 16 Jan., 
1915, appears the following :— 

‘The death has taken place in Leeds, at the 
age of 81, of Mrs. Kitchen, mother of Mr. Fred 
Kitchen, the comedian. She was the widow of 
R. H. Kitchen, a harlequin and clown, and was a 
victim of the Mall Improvement Scheme in 1905, 
when the authorities ordered that the picturesque 
milk-stall carried on in St. James’s Park by Mrs. 
Kitchen and a sister, should be done away with. 
The couple refused to leave until forcibly evicted, 
but, as the result of a petition to King Edward, 
Mrs. Kitchen was allowed to erect the pretty 
kiosk which stands just within the Park railings, 
opposite the Horse Guards. The milk-stall, it is 
said, has been kept by the womenfolk of the 
Kitchen family for 300 years.” 

T. SHEPHERD. 


*RoyaLt OaK.’—One has been accus- 
tomed to associate this term with Charles IT, 
and Boscobel, but an earlier use is to be 
found in one of the myriad fugitive publica- 
tions of the Civil War. This was 


‘‘The Colchester Spie. Truly informing the 
Kingdome of the estate of that gallant town, and 
the attempts of Fairfax against it: with some 
other remarkable passages from the English and 
Scots Army, from his Highnesse the Prince of 
Wales, also from ,Westminster & London. 
From Munday August 14. to Munday Aug. 28, 
1648.” 


-In this are the lines :— 


The Saints grieve for you, and like Toads do croak. 
Belching complaints gainst Englands Royall Oak, 


ALFRED F. RoBBINS. 


THe Waite Frac.—Jehan de Waurin in 
his ‘ Chronicle ’ (Rolls Series), when narrating 
the events of the year 1444, relates that 
while the combined Christian fleet was at 
anchor in the Bosphorus a Turk appeared 
on the shore displaying a white pennon on 
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his lance, which, “‘according to their cus- 
tom,”’ signified safety (sceurete) and a wish 
to parley. In response thereto the chro- 
nicler’s kinsman, Valeran de Waurin, also 
hoisted a white flag on his galley, and the 
Turkish messenger was interviewed by him. 
L. L. K. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘ BRIGHTON Customs Boox.’—Sir JAMES 
MourrRAy will be glad to know whether this 
book (exhibited in 1846 by Mr. Attree; see 
Sussex Archeological Collections, ii. 40, sqq.) 
can be consulted, so as to obtain direct 
quotations for the ‘Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,’ instead of those from the Col- 
lections, for the words ‘‘ tuckner,” ‘ tuck- 
net,” &c. Q. V. 


JOHN TREViISA.—I am engaged in editing 
two or three of Trevisa’s translations for the 
Early English Text Society, and I should be 
glad of any information concerning John 
Trevisa (fourteenth and fifteenth century) 
other than references given in Boase and 
Courtney’s ‘ Bibl. Cornubiensis.’ 

AARON J. PERRY. 

University of Manitoba. 


** RONNE, WAX MODELLER.’’—Before me 
is a charming water-colour drawing with 
the above inscription, but I fail to find any 
other record of the artist. The drawing, I 
should say, was done between 1820 and 1840. 
I should be very glad to have some reference 
to the artist and his full name. 

Joun LANE. 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


*‘PECCA FORTITER.”—Froude speaks of 
Luther’s ‘‘ famous advice ” to Melanchthon. 
And. Michelet seems to translate some words 
of the letter in his ‘ Life of Luther,’ bk. v. 
chap. iii; but he gives no reference, and 
not even the date. Nor can I find such 
particulars in any of the more recent 
* Lives.’ 

Will any reader favour me with the date, 
and an exact reference to the place where 
the text of the letter can be found in any 
collection of Luther’s Letters or Complete 
Works ? W. M. T. 

Oxford. 





Marsack QUERIES.—(1) Grosvenor. I am 
interested to discover who the (Dr. ?) John 
Grosvenor of Oxford was who married 
Charlotte Marsack of Caversham on 14 June, 
1813 (Gent. Mag.). 

(2) Hutton. Was James Hutton, Esq., 
editor or proprietor of The Leader newspaper 
(when did he act in this capacity ?), a 
person of any importance? He married 
Caroline Emma Marsack somewhere about 
1850, but they left no descendants. Between 
what dates did The Leader exist ? and what 
was its character ? G. J., F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 


THE RED Cross Frac.—I shall be glad to 
be informed as to what constitutes a military 
hospital, and whether the Red Cross flag 
can be flown from private houses where 
wounded soldiers are being nursed. There 
are many such instances in the town where 
I reside. I am also associated with an 
institution where soldiers are taken, but 
the flag is not flown. It would be useful 
to know if we have the right to use the flag. 

R 


. 


GUILIELMO DavipsoNnE.—A Spanish book, 
‘ Cuzary,’ printed in Amsterdam 5423= 1663, 
is dedicated to 

‘* Al Ilustrissimo Sefor Guilielmo Davidsone 
Cavallero Baronet, Gentilhombre Ordinario de la 
Camara privada de su Magestad Honorable ; 
Senor Conservador y Residente sobre los subditos 
de su antiguo Reyno en las 17. Provincias ; 
Primero Comissario y Agente de su Real Magestad 
de la Gran Bretaha y Yrlanda en Amsterdam ; 
Comissario y Agente de la Real Compania de 
Yngalatierra.” 

He is not mentioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ I 
should be much obliged for a few biographical 
details. IsrRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Savery Famity or DeEvonsuire. —I 
should be glad to know in what churches 
in Devonshire there are memorials to the 
Savery family. Tristram Risdon, in his 
‘Surveyjof Devon,’ says that early in the 
reign of Elizabeth we find them settled at 
Totnes. They possessed Totnes Castle until 
1591, about which time the head of the 
family, Sir Christopher Savery, Kt. 
(Sheriff of Devon 1619), purchased ahd 
removed to Shilston. John Savery of 
Holberton is the first of the family recorded 
in the pedigree at the Heralds’ College. It 
is stated that he was living in the county of 
Devon in the second year of Henry VIII., 
A.D. 1510. From 1500 the pedigrees in 


the Visitations exhibit the alliances of 
members of the family with the knightly 
Western houses of Carew, Servington, 
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Strode, | Eliot, Waltham, Hele, Fowell, 
Davies, and Prideaux. They owned Shil- 
ston in the parish of Modbury, Spriddles- 
combe, Willing in Rattery, Slade in Corn- 
wood,. South Efford in Aveton Gifford, 
Venn in Churchstow, and Fowelscombe 
in Ugborough, which passed to the Saverys 
by the marriage of Servington Savery to 
Florence, daughter of Sir Edmond Fowell, 
Bart., of Fowelscombe. A list of the 
names of those persons who subscribed 
towards the defence of this country at the 
time of the Spanish Armada, 1588, stating 
the amount each contributed, with historical 
introduction and index, says—Christopher 
Savery, 251. 

Capt. Thomas Savery, born at Shilston 
1650, died 1715, grandson of Christopher 
Savery of Totnes, was one of the inventors 
of. the steam-engine, 1698, and author of 

“The Miner's Friend; or, an Engine to raise 
Water by Fire. Described by Thomas Savery, 
Gent. London, Printed for 8. Crouch at the corner 
of Pope’s Head Alley in Cornhill, 1702.” 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


PoLrGaTE, SussEx.—I am anxious to dis- 
cover when this place-name first occurs in 
connexion with the district in the parish of 
Hailsham, adjacent to the railway station 
on the L.B. & S.C.R.; also what is the 
origin of the name. D. M. 


‘GumpE To Irish Fiction.’ (See ante, 
pp. 47, 68, 89, 107, 129.)—I am engaged upon 
the second edition of my ‘ Guide to Irish 
Fiction,’ the first edition of which appeared 
in 1910 (Longmans). I have a list of novels 
of Irish interest about which I have not yet 
been able to obtain any information. I 
should be grateful to any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
who would send me particulars of these 
books, or communicate with me direct, so 
that I might write to them personally and 
invite their kind co-operation. I should 
also be most grateful to any who happen to 
possess copies of my first edition, if they 
would point out any mistakes and omissions 
in it. 

Johnny Derivan. 

The Last of the O’Mahonys. 

The Lucubrations of Humphrey Revelin. 

The Mad Minstrel; or, The Irish Exile. 


Michael Cassidy. 

-The Mistletoe and the Shamrock ; or, The Chief 
of the North. 

Ned McCool and his Foster-Brother. 

Nurse M‘Vourneen. 


Peas-Blossom. 
St. Patrick: a National Tale of the Fifth 


Century. 


STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
Milltown Park, 


Dublin. 





Latin Grace: “ BENEDICTUS BENEDI- 
caT.”—In the ‘“ Benedictus benedicat” of 
the usual Grace is the ‘“ Benedictus ” the 
receiver, or the Blessed One, who bestows ? 
My own impression is the latter—more 
reverent and seemly, though I have always 
assumed that the ‘ benedicto ”’ at the close 
referred to the recipient, and was something 
of a pleasantry, framed as sequel to the pre- 
fatory form. Whence does the Grace come ? 
and how old is it ? OLD Gown. 


THE ORIGINAL OF FARQUHAR’S “‘ SCRUB.” 
—Under the heading ‘Country News’ 
appeared the following paragraph in The 
London Chronicle ; or, Universal Evening 
Post, for 2-4 Jan., 1759 :— 

** Birmingham, Jan. 1.—Farquhar’s characters 
in ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’ were taken from 
originals then living in and near the city of 
Lichfield; and last Thursday se’nnight died 
there Thomas Bond, aged 82, who was the last 
surviving character, and the original Scrub in 
that play. He was for the most of his life a 
aise in the family of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, 

art.” 


Is anything known in confirmation of this 
or of any other of the originals of ‘The 
Beaux’ Stratagem’? Farquhar has long 
been said to have been his own model for 
Capt. Plume, the hero of ‘The Recruiting 
Officer.’ ALFRED F. Rossrns. 


LyDGATE: REFERENCE WANTED.—I shat’ 
be greatly obliged for the exact reference for 
the subjoined passage from Lydgate, which 
I have not been able to find in any of his 
printed works. They are his “ application ” 
of the three crowns on the banner of St. Ed- 
mund to Henry VI., assigning two to France 
and England, and the third to the future 
celestial crown :— 

These thre crownys historyaly t’ applye, 

By pronostyk notably sovereyne 
To sixte Herry in fygur signefye 
How he is born to worthy crownys tweyne, 
Off France and England, lyneally t’ atteyne 
In this lyff heer, afterward in hevene 
The thrydde crowne to receyve in certeyne 
For his merits above the sterrys sevene. 
SLteuTH-HOUND. 


THE TAXATIONS oF NorwicH (1253) AND 
Linconn (1291).—There are only thirty- 
eight years between these, and yet the dif- 
ferences between them are such that one 
feels quite puzzled regarding their historical 
value. To take our deanery here as an 
instance—Arllechwedd, in the Diocese of 
Bangor—Norwich gives fourteen livings, all 
identifiable, while Lincoln only gives six, and 
one of them we cannot satisfactorily identify. 
Moreover, all the livings they have in 
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common differ out of all ordinary proportion 
in their assessed value; e.g., Kyffin in 1253 
was valued at two marks, and in 1291 at 
twelve marks; and so all through. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
whether the great difference between these 
two almost contemporary documents has 
been explained, and where, or give me 
a clue as to how it can be explained ? 

T. Luecuip JONES. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Mr. VERNON, THE JACOBITE MERCER.— 
I am anxious to obtain further information 
about this gentleman, who devised some 500 
acres or so in Derbyshire and Cheshire to the 
first Lord Mansfield, and ‘‘ whose only son 
(who predeceased him) had been a great 
friend of the future Earl when at West- 
minster’? (G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
v. 217, note a). It was at his house in 
Cheapside or on Ludgate Hill that Murray 
was supposed to have toasted the Pretender. 
To save valuable space in ‘N. & Q.,’ I may 
say that I am familiar with the account 
of this incident given in Lord Campbell’s 
‘Lives of the Chief Justices,’ in Walpole’s 
‘Memoirs of the Reign of George II.,’ and 
in Walpole’s ‘ Letters.’ 

I wish more particularly to ascertain the 
full names of both Vernons, senior and junior, 
and also the dates of their respective deaths. 

G. F. R. B. 


EDWARD SIMPSON, PREBENDARY OF 
LINcOoLN AND ReEcToR oF PLUCKLEY, Kent. 
—I should be glad to ascertain the dates 
and particulars of his two marriages, as 
well as the date and place of his death in 
1651. 

According to the ‘D.N.B.,’ lii. 269, his 
first wife was “the daughter of Richard 
Barham of Kent.” G. F. R. B. 


TrmotHy ConsTaBLe.—I shall be glad if 
any reader can give me any information 
relating to the ancestors of Timothy Con- 
stable, who married on 13 January, 1736/7, 
at St. James’s Church, Westminster, Eliza- 
beth Hunting, and who was buried at 
Melford, Suffolk, in March, 1750. 

CLIFFORD C. WooLLARD. 


OLtp YorKSHIRE Sonc.—Information is 
sought as to details of an amusing old 
Yorkshire song, believed to be called ‘ The 
Owl,’ containing a line— 

Of all the gay birds that e’er I did see. 
Also if it is still published. 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





Ettops (oR Exops) aND ScorPpion.—In 
Dr. Johnson’s ‘Plan of an English Dic- 
tionary’ he defends the inclusion of the 
names of species, and ends :— 

‘‘Had Shakespeare had a dictionary of this 
kind, he had not made the woodbine entwine the 
honeysuckle ; nor would Milton with such assist- 
ance, have disposed so improperly of his ellops and 
his scorpion.” ; 

The reference seems to be to lines 524 and 
525 of the Tenth Book of ‘ Paradise Lost’: 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisboena dire, 

Cerastes horn’d, hydras, and elops drear. 

The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives “‘ellops,” an obsolete 
word, of which the first meaning is a kind 
of serpent, and quotes the above passage. 
Latham’s edition of Todd’s ‘ Johnson’ does 
not include either ‘ellops’’ or “ elops.” 
In what way did Milton dispose improperly 
of these animals ? J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton. 


AUTHOR OF PaRropy WANTED.— 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 

And four times he who gets his fist in fust. 
Who is the author of this ? LucIs. 


Day: Fretp: SumMNER: WHITTON.— 
I desire information concerning the descend- 
ants of Charlotte, daughter of Sir Barry 
Denny, and wife of the Rev. John Day of 
co. Kerry. 

Her eldest son, Thomas Denny, had issue 
as follows :— 


1. John Day, died in Australia. 

2. Maurice Denny Day, 7th Hussars and 
5th Dragoon Guards, b. 1825, m. 1855 Myra 
Lois, dau. of Richard John Sutcliffe Mellin 
of Monkroyd, Pontefract (stepdaughter of 
Capt. Henley, 5th D. G.),and had, with other 
issue, a son, Maurice Ventry, b. 1863. 

3. Agnes Day, m. first W. A. W. Field 
(or Edward Bulkely of Manchester); m. 
secondly John Sumner of Northendon, Man- 
chester. 

4, Cherry Day, m. C. W. (or Thomas) 
Whitton of King’s Inn, barrister. 

Thomas Denny Day d. at Manchester in 
or about 1884. (Rev.) H. L. L. DENNY. 

3, Lincoln Street, S.W. 


Mrs. Meer Hassan Atti: ‘ OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE MUSSULMAUNS OF INDIA.’— 
This book was published in 1832 through 
Messrs. Parbury, Allen & Co., Leadenhall 
Street. Meer Hassan Ali appears to have 


been Assistant Teacher in Hindustani at 
the Military College, Addiscombe, about 
1820, where he probably met his wife, an 
English lady. She lived with him for 
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twelve years in India, but when he married 
second wife she returned to England, and 
was employed in some capacity in the house- 
hold of Princess Augusta, to whom the book 
is dedicated. Her husband’s name possibly 
appears in the Addiscombe Calendar, if such 
2 publication was issued ; and there may be 
some account of Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali in 
the memoirs of her time. I shall feel 
obliged for any information on the family 
history of this lady and her husband. Kindly 
reply direct. W. CROOKE. 
ngton House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 


THE Royat REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 
{See ante, p. 130.)—Information wanted as 
to the date and place of death of the follow- 
ing officers who served in the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery :— 


Tisdall, Col. Thomas. Name in Army List of 


Breedon, First Lieut. John, d. 12 April, 1795. 
Ellison, Capt. Lieut. Thomas, 
Deacon, Capt. Henry, resigned commission in 


Grant, Capt. Henry B., d. Devonshire, July, 
1813. When and where ? Second name also wanted. 

Holcroft, Major William. In Army List of 1835, 
half pay. Not in 1837. 


Masson, Capt. Thomas. Retired on full pay 
by Mem 1811. 
Wilgress, Lieut.-Col. Edward Paston. 


Napier, First Lieut. William C., d. in Scotland, 
28 July, 1803. here? 


Fauquier, Henry T., d. in 1840. When and 


where? Second name also wanted. 
Desbrisay, Capt. Thomas, d. in West Indies, 
3 Dec., 1 here? 
O’Brien, Capt. Lucius, d. 25 April, 1840. Where? 
Rollo, Capt. the Hon. Roger, d. 5 March, 1847. 


Where? 
J. H. Leste, Major R.A. 
31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


Oxtp Etonrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following: 
(1) Pottenger, Thomas, admitted 25 Jan., 
1764, left 1767. (2) Pottenger, —, admitted 
15 Sept., 1756, left 1760. (3) Prescot, 
George, admitted 30 April, 1759, left 1760. 
(4) Purvis, Thomas, admitted 21 Jan., 1765, 
left 1767. (5) Quarrell, William, admitted 
8 Sept., 1758, left 1764. (6) Read, Henry, 
admitted 30 Sept., 1756, left 1756. (7) Red- 
wood, Samuel, admitted 3 June, 1755, left 
1757. (8) Rees, John, admitted 12 April, 
1763, left 1766. (9) Reid, John, admitted 
4 Sept., 1764, left 1766. (10) Reid, ‘Thomas, 
admitted 4 Sept., 1764, left 1764. (11) Reid, 
William, admitted 6 Feb., 1762, left 1765. 
(12) Rice, John, admitted 22 Jan., 1762, left 


1766. (13) Rice, John, admitted 20 Jan., 
1763, left 1770. (14) Rich, Daniel, ad- 
mitted 14 June, 1760, left 1762. (15) 





Richardson, William, admitted 18 June, 
1762, left 1772. (16) Rolling, John, ad- 
mitted 18 June, 1754, left 1754. (17) Ross, 
John, admitted 6 March, 1759, left 1765. 
(18) Rowles, John, admitted 3 April, 1761, 
left 1769. (19) Salmon, John, admitted 
28 June, 1754, left 1754. R. A. A.=-L. 


PIcTURES AND Puritans.—I have read 
that in eighteen months a Committee. ap- 
pointed by the Puritans (1643-4) destroyed 
in Suffolk alone 4,560 pictures. This state- 
ment of a definite number leads one to 
suppose that a fairly accurate record was 
kept of their doings throughout the country. 
Is any such record known to exist ? and 
are there any Royalist statements of the 
losses of named pictures by named artists ? 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


AnciENT Trusts.—Is there any society 
in existence for the protection of ancient 
trusts ? T.- Wee 


‘* ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR.’’—Can 
any of your readers tell me the source of 
the saying? I cannot find it in the few 
reference books within my reach, nor in any 
Index to ‘N. & Q.’ F. J. ODELL. 

Lapford, North Devon. 





Replies. 


MARKLE HILL, HEREFORD. 
(11 S. xi. 90.) 


Wuat Misson referred to were the numerous 
historical allusions to what was regarded 
in the seventeenth century as an unex- 
plained marvel. I have endeavoured to 
give these references in the following article. 
Readers will probably be able to supply 
additional ones. 

Marcle is a parish about five miles south 
of Ledbury. The name has been spelt in 
varying ways at different periods—Marcley, 
Markle, Marcle, Marcely, Marclay, and Much 
Marcle. The actual date of the landslip (for 
such it was) was 17 Feb., 1575. 

The earliest allusion to it is in Stow. 
Sir Roderick Murchison says: ‘‘ Our ancient 
chronicler Stow has given a most portentous 
account of the phenomenon.” Stow was 
about 50 years old when it took place. 
Murchison does not give the reference. 
Stow’s ‘ Annales’ was first issued in 1592. 
The passage in .question, which is too long 
to quote here, may be found in the 1631 
edition, p. 668. 
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1600. “‘ Near to the confluence of the Lugg and 
Wye to the east, a hill, called Marcley Hill, in the 
year 1575, rose as it were from sleep, and for three 
days moved on its vast body, with an horrible 
noise, driving everything before it to an higher 
ground, to the great astonishment of the be- 
holders, by that sort of earthquake, I suppose, 
which naturalists call Brasmatia.’’—Camden, 
‘ Silures.’ 

Philemon Holland in his translation of 
Camden appears to have altered the date 
to 1571. This error was copied by later 
wziters upon the phenomenon. In Gough’s 
edition of Camden the date appears correctly, 

1622. 

But, Marcely, griev’d that he, (the neerest of the 
rest, 

And of the mountain kind) not bidden was a guest 

Unto this nuptiall feast, so hardly it doth take, 

(As, meaning for the same his station to forsake) 

*Inrag’d and mad with griefe, himself in two did 
rive : 

~ trees and hedges neere, before him up doth 

rive 
~ dropping headlong downe three daies together 


all: 
Which, bellowing as he went, the rockes did so 
aphall, 
That they him passage made, who coats and 
chappels crusht, 
So violentlie he into his valley rusht. 
Michael Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion,’ book vii. 


1643. ‘A prodigious. earthquake hapned_in 
the east parts of Herefordshire, near a little town 
call’d Kynaston....At six o’clock in the evening, 
the earth began to open, and a Hill with a rock 
under it (making at first a great bellowing noise, 
which was heard a great way off) lifted itself up 
to a great height, and began to travel, bearing 
along with it the Trees that grew upon it, the 
sheepfolds and Flocks of sheep abiding there at 
the same time. In the place from whence it was 
first mov’d it left a gaping distance forty foot 
broad, and four score ells long; the whole Field 
was about 20 acres. Passing along, it overthrew 
a chapel standing in the way, remov’d a yew tree 
planted in the churchyard from the west into the 
east: with the like force it thrust before it High- 
ways, Sheepfolds, Hedges and Trees, making 
tilled ground pasture and again turning pasture 
into Tillage. Having walk’d in this sort from 
Saturday in the evening till Monday noon, it then 
stood still.”,-—Sir R. Baker, ‘ Chronicle.’ 


The influencs of Baker’s ‘Chronicle’ in 
the seventeenth century was very great. 
Scholars thought little of it then, and they 
think far less of it now; but the half- 
educated country squires of the seventeenth 
century drew all they knew of history from 
its pages. It has one claim to distinction in 
that it gave for the first time the correct 
date of the poet Gower’s death. Thomas 
Blount and Bishop Nicholson attacked the 





* © Alluding to a prodigious division of Marcle 
Hill, in an earthquake of late time, which most of 
all was in these parts of the island.” 








book, but it attained robust growth. Mac- 
aulay’s famous reference to it will be re- 
membcred :— 

‘An esquire passed among his neighbours 
for a great scholar if ‘ Hudibras’ and Baker’s 
‘ Chronicle,’ Tarleton’s jests, and‘TheSeven Cham- 
pions of Christendom’ lay in_ his hall window 
among the fishing rods and fowling pieces.’"— 
‘State of England in 1685.’ 


Macaulay based his information for this 
passage upon The Spectator essays cclxix. 
and ceexxix. Fielding in ‘Joseph Andrews’ 
makes Baker’s ‘Chronicle’ a volume in Sir 
Thomas Booby’s country house. Baker 
revelled in recording the marvellous. His 
account of the Marcle Hill landslip occurs 
at the end of his chapter on Queen Elizabeth. 
He gives the date wrongly by four years. 


1662. “‘ Marcley Hill in the year 1575, after 
shaking and roaring for the space of three days, 
to tie great horror, fright, and astonishment of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, began to move 
about 6 a clock on Sunday evening, and continued 
moving or walking till 2 a clock on Monday morn- 
ing: it then stood still and moved no more...- 
It overthrew Kinnaston chapel that. stood in its 
way, removed an yew tree growing in the chapel 
yard, from the East to West, throwing down with 
violence and overturning the Causeys, Trees, and 
houses that stood in the way of its progress. — 
Fuller's ‘-Worthies.’ 

1697. A long paragraph, which is evidently 
a blending of what appears in Fuller's 
‘Worthies’ and in Baker’s ‘ Chronicle,’ is 
found in Turner’s ; 

“Compleat History of the most remarkable 
providences, both of judgment and mercy, which 
hapned in this present age....to which is added 
whatever is curious in the works of nature and art, 
the whole digested into one volume, being a work 
set on foot thirty years ago by the Rev. Mr. Pool, 
and since undertaken and finished by William 
Turner, M.A., Vicar of Wailberton in Sussex. 
London, John Dunton, 1697.” 


I mention this book because I think it is 
by no means so well known as it deserves 
to be by all lovers of the curious. It con- 
tains a vast number of odd scraps of infor- 
mation. My copy is from the library of 
the late Rev. W. E. Buckley of Middleton 
Cheney, who made a few notes in it. 
1708. 
I nor advise, nor reprekend the choice 
Of Marcle Hill: the apple no where finds 
A kinder mold: yet tis unsafe to trust 
Deceitful ground. Who knows but that once 
more : j 
This mount may journey, and his present site 
Forsaking, to thy neighbours’ bounds transfer . 
The goodly plants, affording matter strange 
For law debates ? If therefore thou incline 


To deck this rise with fruits of various tastes, 

Fail not by frequent vows t’ implore success, 

Thus piteous Heav’n may fix the wandering giebe. 
John Philips, ‘ Cider,’ book i. 
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1754. In Taylor’s map of Herefordshire 
the spot is named ‘The Wonder.” : 

1839. ‘‘ On visiting the spot I found the pheno- 
mena tu be similar to many ‘ écroulemens’ of Alpine 
tracts. Dislocated masses of the Upper Ludlow 
rock, in all amounting to about 20 acres, still 
attest the extent of the calamity, by exposing 
gaping fissures between them. Some of the 
masses have slid so gradually and equably as to 
preserve the angle of inclination of 12° or 15° 
which they had before they broke away from the 
parent mass, and these have trees and grass grow- 
ing luxuriantly on their summits. Others have 
been thrown upon their edges into inclined. posi- 
tions. The broken rocks. have advanced, how- 
ever, but a very short distance upon the ground 
below them, and the slip is therefore quite 
insignificant, when compared with the ‘ écroule- 
mens’ ‘of the Alps, nor is it by any means so 
striking as the slip of the Palmer’s Cairn near 
Ludlow.” —Mur-chison, ‘ Siluria,’ pp. 434-5. 
The above extract is only a portion of the 
space. given to the subject in Murchison’s 
geeat book. Murchison was the first truly 
scientific mind which dealt with the phe- 
nomenon : satisfactorily and finally. The 
Quarterly Review, July, 1879, p. 185, in one 
of its valuable articles on the counties of 
England, says that the landslip was known as 
‘“* The Wonder,’’ and found its true geological 
explanation in Murchison’s ‘ Siluria.’ 

1882. In this year William Henry Cooke, 
M.A.,; Q.C., published a third volume of 
Duncumb’s ‘ History of Herefordshire,’ and 
on pp. 33-4 of this volume are given several 
references from which I have got some 
clues, &e. 

1907. ‘In 1575 there was a great landslip at 
Much Marcle Hill, commemorated by Camden in 
prose and Drayton in verse amongst other writers. 
In its progress it completely buried a small chapel 
at Kynaston, of which not a vestige was left 
visible. But a good many years ago the chapel 
bell was dug up, and it now hangs in the tower 
of the stable yard at Homme House. Its tone is 
particularly rich and mellow.’”—W. D. Macray 
noe MSS. Comm., ‘ Various Collections,’ iv. 
Homm? House referred to above is the 
residence of the Money Kyrle family, the 
descendants of John Kyrle, “the Man of 
Ross.”’ 

The most recent pronouncement upon 
the geology of the district is in the “ Vic- 
toria County History,” ‘ Herefordshire,’ vol. i. 
For particulars of seventeenth-century books 
on earthquakes, see Gray’s ‘Index to 
Hazlitt’s Collections,’ Britton’s ‘ Beauties’ 
also has a paragraph upon the Marcle 
“Wonder.” Strange to relate, the Wool- 
hope Club does not appear to have ever had 
a@ paper upon the subject. There must be 
much local lore other than what I have 
given, A. L. HumpHreys. 





‘“ LUTHERAN” (11 S. xi. 87).—Father 
John Ambrose McHugh, O.P., S.T.L., writes. 
in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ vol: ix. 
p. 458 :— : 

“The term ‘ Lutheran’ was first used by his. 
(Luther’s] opponents during the Leipzig Dispu- 
tation in 1519, and afterwards became universally 
prevalent.”’ 

Was it used by Henry. VIII. in his ‘ Assertio. 
Septem Sacramentorum,’ published in 1521? 

One would expect to find it in the writings. 
of Dr. Johann Eck, who died in 1543. 

Miss J. M. Stone cites Johannes Cochleus. 
(Johann Dobeneck), who died in 1552, in her 
‘ Reformation and Renaissance, 1377-1610,’ 
at p. 235, as having written in his answer 
to Luther’s pamphlet ‘Wider die mor- 
dischen und reubischen Rotten der Bawren’ : 

“Our Lutherans have made many laws and 
ordinances against mendicant friars, poor students, 
and other beggars and pilgrims, and will not suffer 
such in their towns, or allow them to ask alms by 
the wayside.” 4 
Can any reader supply Cochleus’s actual 
words and give the name and date of his. 
tractate ? 

The ‘N.E.D.’ doubtless gives the earliest 
example of the English word ‘ Lutheran.’ 
Unfortunately, at present I have no oppor; 
tunity of consulting it. It may, however, 
not be without general interest to note that 
Father Robert Persons, 8.J., at p. 6080f ‘A 
Treatise of Three Conversions of England,’ 
published in 1603, mentions ‘‘ Lutherans ” 
thrice ; and that the Rev. Francis Walsing- 
ham, the second edition of whose ‘ A Search 
made into Matters of Religion’ was pub- 
lished in 1615, also mentions them in part i. 
chap. i. section xxviii. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

{For ‘‘ Lutheran” as a substantive, the first 
quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from Archbishop 
Warham, 1521; and as an adjective from Crom- 
well, 1530.] 


QuEEN HENRIETTA Maria’S ALMONER, 
1633 (11 S. xi. 47, 93).—The English trans- 
lation (of which ArrcHo makes mention at 
the latter reference) of Pére Cyprien de 
Gamasche’s book was published in London 
by Henry Colburn in 1848. A French 
translation, entitled ‘ UnCapucin & la Cour 
de Charles I*,’ was published in Paris in 1889. 
The Latin original was published in Paris in 
1659. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Carpinat Ipponiro DEI Mepicr (11 S. 
ix. 87, 137, 375; xi. 116).—The entries in 
Marino Sanuto’s ‘Diaries’ are somewhat. 
numerous, but there will be no difficulty in 
finding them all, as there is a good index 
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to each volume of the printed edition. Cf. 
vol. lvi.,under the months of July to Septem- 
ber, 1532. There are also some meagre 
data to be found in ‘ La Pomposa Entrata ’ 
(1532), Marco Guazzo’s ‘ Historie’ (Venetia, 
1540), Dr. Michele d’Ercole’s book (Terlizzi, 
1907), and others. L. L. K. 


** WASTREL ’’ = WASTE LAND (11S. xi. 109). 
— Quiller-Couch (‘‘ Q.”) uses the word in 
connexion with waste land in his ‘ Ship of 
Stars,’ 1899. Atp. 99 he says: ‘‘ The chapel 
stood three-quarters of a mile away, on a 
turfed wastrel where two roads met and 
crossed”’; and at p. 167, “the high wastrel 
in front of Tredennis great gates.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Latham’s ‘Dictionary of the English 
Language,’ 1870, gives :— 

“* Wastrel, s. Waste (as common, or uncultivated, 
Jland). Rare. Their works, both stream and 
load,lie in several or in wastrell, that is, in inclosed 
grounds or in commons.—Carew, ‘ Survey of Corn- 


_ R. A. Ports. 


Oxp Eronzans (11 S. xi. 29).—(1) and (2). 
The Hon. John Lewis, President and Chief 
Justice of Jamaica, d. 17 Sept., 1820, aged 
70, and had a son John Goodin Lewis (‘ Monu- 
mental Inscriptions of the British West 
Indies,’ by L. Archer, 338). 


Sunninghill. V. L. OLiver. 


“Le Petit Ror DE P&RONNE” (11 S. 
xi. 91).—I have searched in vain, in many 
likely sources, for any mention of this 
sobriquet. If it had been bestowed on 
Louis XI., as at first sight seemed probable, 
it could hardly have failed to be mentioned 
by Philip de Commines in his exhaustive 
memoirs, or in Jean de Troyes’s secret 
history of that monarch, known as the 
“Scandalous Chronicle.” It might assist 
research if E. H. H. would tell us where 
allusion is made to the nickname. 

WILLoucHBY Maycock. 


THe AyrToN LIGHT ON THE CLOCK 
TOWER AT WESTMINSTER (11 S. xi. 90).— 
A light was placed on the Clock Tower in 
1872, when Mr. Ayrton was First Commis- 
sioner of Works, to indicate when the House 
was sitting at night, and some of the M.P.’s 
at that time named it ‘‘ Ayrton’s star.” It 
was, however, only visible from the western 
part of London, and it was replaced in 1892 
by the present more powerful all-round 
light, which can be seen from all the points 
of vantage where the clock itself is visible. 

WILLOUGHBY .Maycock. 





AUTHORS OF PoEMS WANTED (11 S. xi. 89, 
136).—(3). J. G. 8. isconfusing two different 
poems. The first line of his quotation is a 
transposition of the opening of the fourth 
verse of ‘The Memory of the Dead,’ by the 
late Prof. J. K. Ingram, which begins, 

Who fears to speak of 98? 
The other line seems to be a vague recollec- 
tion of the concluding stanza of Thomas 
Davis’s poem ‘The Battle Eve of the 
Brigade * :— 
For in far foreign fields from Dunkirk to 

Belgrade 
Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade. 
Both are to be found in almost every Irish 
anthology. 

Epiror ‘Irish Book LOvER.’ 


STARLINGS TAUGHT TO SPEAK (11 S. xi. 
68, 114).—I would refer any inquirers on 
this subject to the late Dr. Norman 
MacLeod’s book ‘The Starling ’—probably 
the best thing he ever wrote. The whole 
story hinges on the fact of the bird being 
able to speak a few sentences, and jthe 
author was not the man to have used such 
a device unless he knew that starlings 
could be taught to speak, or rather repeat 
certain words and phrases. 

The book is excellent reading, giving a 
capital picture of rural life in Scotland in the 
first half of last century. It is also full of 
good ‘‘ broad Scotch ’’—a thing not easy to 
find nowadays. T. F. D. 


The naturalist Lenz kept one of’ these 
birds tame that could whistle two tunes 
and utter syllables. And we learn from 
Pepys, 1 March, 1668 :— 

‘To Mrs. Martin’s, and here I was mightily 

taken with a starling which she hath, that was the 
King’s which he kept in his bedchamber, and do 
whistle and talk the most and best that ever I 
heard anything in my life.” 
But I am informed, respecting some of these 
birds kept in a cage at the present time, that 
the most they can do is to whistle, by which 
means they utter or modulate the sounds 
as they hear them in their attempts at 
mimicry. Tom JONES. 


PERTHES-LES-HurRtvs (11 8. xi. 90).— 
The name signifies Perthes-near-Hurlus. 
Les should be spelt lez or lés, an obsolete 
word meaning ‘“‘ near, by the side of,” from 
the Latin latus. It is now only used in 
connexion with place-names, ¢.g., Plessis-lez- 
Tours. Hurlus is a larger village, about a 


mile S.E. from Perthes. 
C. W. FIREBRACE. 
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TICHBORNE STREET (11 S. xi. 67.)—I have 
now ascertained from the ‘Post Office 
Directory ’ that throughout the period from 
1845 (when Roger Tichborne came from 
France to England) till 1853 (when he went 
to South America), 25, Tichborne Street, 
was a tavern with the sign of ‘‘ The Horse- 
shoe,” and the landlord’s name was Owen 
Swift. The only mistake which the Claim- 
ant’s friend Willoughby made about it was 
that he called the sign ‘‘ The Horsehoe and 
Magpie.”’ There were, however, taverns in 
London which had that sign ; and therefore 
it is not very surprising that Mr. Willoughby, 
years after he had seen the tavern in Tich- 
borne Street, imagined that it was one of 
them. ‘‘ The Black Horse,’’ which I men- 
tioned, was at No. 5. W. A. Frost. 


Recent Crrcus (11 S. x. 313, 373, 
431, 475; xi. 14, 51, 98).—I cannot agree 
with Mr. Tom Jones that the map in 
the ‘Post Office Directory for 1865’ in- 
dicates that Coventry Street began at the 
north-east corner of Lower Regent Street. 
On the contrary, it shows that it only began 
—as it does now—at the north-east corner 
of the Haymarket. It is true that the word 
Piccadilly is not printed on the small space 
between the Circus and the Haymarket, 
but that is evidently because there was not 
room, especially as the word Circus spreads 
into it. But if the map left the matter in 
any doubt, the Street Directory in the same 
volume makes it perfectly clear that the 
houses between Regent Circus and the Hay- 
market formed part of Piccadilly. I may 
say that in my youth I was acquainted 
with the tenant of one of these houses, and 
the Directory shows that his house was 
228, Piccadilly. W. A. Frost. 


RETROSPECTIVE HERALDRY (11 S. xi. 28, 
77).—‘* Quot homines tot sententize.” For 
my part, I thought the title of G. J.’s 
article at the earlier reference rather a 


happy one. I cannot admit the criticism 
of Lro C. (p. 78) that, because ‘ arms 
are not granted to dead men” (which 


I do admit), therefore it is incorrect to 
call the operation by which after their 
death practically that effect can be given 
“retrospective.” If a grant can be made 
to a man “and to the other descendants 
of his grandfather’ (according to some 
of the instances I gave, p. 78), surely the 
brothers of the grantee must make their 
claim through their dead father. Is not this 
““ retrospective heraldry ’’ every bit as much 
as the operative effect of a statute affecting 





the status of persons or things before the 
date of the passing of the Act is called 
retrospective ? 

Leo C. states that similar patents were 
issued ‘“‘ hundreds of yearsago.”’ Ihave only 
been able to cite the modern instances I 
gathered from Mr. Fox-Davies’s book. Will 
Leo C. kindly tell me—and give the 
authority—of the earliest instance of this 
he knows ? J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


‘* TUNDISH ’=FUNNEL (11 S. xi. 106).— 
I am both surprised and sorry to hear that 
this word has gone out of use in Notting- 
hamshire. It was very common in the south 
of the county when I was a boy. “To 
tun,” or pour liquids into a cask, is (or was) 
in general use: it occurs in Bailey and 
Walker. In Lincolnshire the usual word 
for “funnel” is “tunnel.” Tun, by the 
way, as a verb, had one very unpleasant 
use in my boyhood. If we refused medicine, 
our elders and betters would ‘“‘ tun ”’ it into 
us, 7.e., hold our noses so that we were forced 
to swallow it. C..C.°B: 


“'Tunmill” used to be the word for 
‘** funnel ” in Cumberland when I was a boy, 
but I am not sufficiently in touch with 
persons speaking the dialect to know whether 
it is in use now. DIEGO. 


“'Tundish ” was the common name for a 
funnel in North Staffordshire thirty years 
ago, and no doubt is still used. It is to be 
found in ‘ Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ 
1888; and Mr. C. T. Onions, in his ‘ Shake- 
speare Glossary,’ says that it is still the 
ordinary word in Warwickshire. 

R. NICHOLLS. 


About here “ tundish ”’ is still the common 
name for a funnel. An elderly Lancashire 
working-man of my acquaintance said he 
had never heard the word “funnel”’ ; they 
always called them, whether big or little, 
wooden or metal, tundishes. ‘ Chambers’s 
Twentieth Century Dictionary’ has “ Tun- 
dish, a wooden funnel.” 

W. H. PINCHBECK. 

Bury, Lancs. 


This word is duly recorded by Wright. 
I have frequently seen the utensil in evi- 
dence on brewing days in both my grand- 
father’s and father’s time at the North- 
amptonshire home of my boyhood. This 
old farm-house and its outbuildings (in 
which the brew-house is included) are now 
in course of demolition. 

JouHN T. PaGE. 
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“ ForwuHy’”’ (11 S. x. 509; xi. 35, 56, 94). 
—Was it not Horace Walpole who used this 
word as a vulgarism when asked to make 
a verse to the words ‘ brook,” ‘* why,” 
* crook,” ‘‘ I”? 2? And was not his verse :— 

I sits with my toes in a brook, 
And if any one axes forwhy ? 
I hits them a rap with my crook, 
For ’tis sentiment does it, says I? 
I am sorry I cannot give the reference, but 
Cunningham’s ‘ Walpole’ has an unusually 
bad index. J. J. FREEMAN. 


ANTONIO ViEIRA (11 S. xi. 109).—Mr. 
SoLtomons will find an account of this 
great man in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. xv. pp. 415-16, from the pen of Father 
John Clement Reville, 8.J. Antonio Vieira 
was born at Lisbon, 6 Feb., 1608, and died 
at Bahia, Brazil, 18 July, 1697. It does not 
appear that he was ever “‘ Secretary of the 
Inquisition,” and indeed it would be sur- 
prising to find a Jesuit holding any position 
in that institution. Having ‘“ denounced 
the severity of the Portuguese Inquisition,” 
Father Vieira was condemned by it and kept 
a prisoner from Oct., 1665, to Dec., 1667 :— 

** Under Pedro II. the Inquisition reversed its 
sentence. But Rome was a safer residence, and 
from 1669 to 1675 he found there an enthusiastic 
welcome.” 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Antonio Vieira was born at Lisbon, 6 Feb., 
1608, and died at Bahia, Brazil, 18 July, 
1697. He was condemned by the Portuguese 
Inquisition, forbidden to preach, and kept 
prisoner for two years (1665-7). This sentence 
was reversed. At the instance of Pope 
Innocent XI. he drew up a report of two 
hundred pages on the Portuguese Inquisi- 
tion, with the result that after judicial 
inquiry it was suspended for five years. 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ and ‘The 
Catholic Encyclopedia’ give lengthy ac- 
counts of him. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. x. 469).—(21) Francis Mynne, son of 
Richard Mynne of Wymering, Herts, M.A. 
Oxon 1629. Wymering is in Hants. The 
Vicar writes: “I have no knowledge of the 
family of Mynne as residents of this parish.”’ 
My suggestion is that Wymering should be 
Wymondley in Herts, although in Chauncy’s 
‘Herts’ there are not mentioned any 


Mynnes in connexion with Wymondley, 
but several of that name are mentioned 
in connexion with Hertingfordbury. 


Anna 





Boteler was one of the daughters of John 


Mynn; she died 1619. Mention is made 
of John Mynne, George Mynne, and Robert 
Mynne ; but there is no mention of Francis 
Mynne. George d. 1581; Robert d. 1656 
I lived many years in Herts, but never heard 
of Wymering in that county. 

M.A.Oxon. 


**CONTURBABANTUR CONSTANTINOPOLI- 
TANI” (11 S. xi. 109).—The distich quoted 
by Mr. WarnewricHt must have bcen 
popular among schoolboys some centuries 
before 1840. It is given, in the form 

Collacrimabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus, 
by Julius Cesar Scaliger in book ii. chap. 
xxxi. of his ‘ Poetice,’ first published 
posthumously in 1561, as an example of lines 
that are “ long-limbed ” (uaxpoxwAor). 

The author of ‘ The Comic Latin Grammar’ 
and ‘The Comic English Grammar’ was 
Percival Leigh (1813-89), who was for 
many years on the staff of Punch. Amongst 
other things he wrote ‘Some Extracts from 
Mr. Pips hys Diary,’ the letterpress that 
accompanied ‘Ye Manners and Customs of 
ye Englyshe....Drawn from ye Quick by 
Richard Doyle.’’ There are lives of Percival 
Leigh in the ‘D.N.B.’ and vol. ii. of Mr. 
Frederic Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy.’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


This distich is centuries old. In ‘The 
Complaynt of Scotland’ it is given as a 
specimen of the “lang tailit vordis” of 
Hermes. John Willis, who graduated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, uses the lines 
in his ‘ Stenographia, sive ars compendiose 
scribendi,’ 1618 (entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 15 Dec., 1617), but he substitutes 
‘** Perturbabantur ” for the first.word. 

A. T. W. 


** A good story is told illustrating the rivalry 
which has existed for three centuries between 
Westminster and Eton Schools. It is said that 
the Etonians on one occasion sent the Westminster 
boys an hexameter verse composed of only two 
words, challenging them to produce a pentameter 
also in two words so as to complete the sense. 
The Eton line ran thus :— 

Conturbabuntur Constantinopolitani. 
The Westminster boys replied to the challenge 
‘ by return of post ’:— 

Innumerabilibus sollicitudinibus. 
As the Eton line contains an obvious false quantity, 
the Westminster boys, who contrived to steer 
clear of mistakes, may be allowed to have had the 
best of it.” —‘ Old and New London,’ by Edward 
Walford, vol. iii. p. 472. 

Bend. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 
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The compiler of ‘The Comic Latin 
Grammar,’ published in 1840, cannot have 
been the originator of the distich quoted 
by Mr. WaAINEwRIGHT. In Padre de Isla’s 
“Fray Gerundio de Campazas’ (Madrid, 
1804, vol. i. p. 186) the first line is thus 
printed :— 

Consternabatur Constantinopolitanus, 
and given as a perfect hexameter formed of 
two words. Padre de Isla died in 1781, 
many years after the first publication of 
his book. Joun T. Curry. 


‘The Comic Latin Grammar’ was written 
by Percival Leigh (‘‘ Paul Prendergast ’’), 
known to his colleagues on the staff of 
Punch—Sir Frank Burnand relates—as “‘ The 
Professor.” Perhaps some of your readers 
can inform me, by way of reciprocity, who 
was the author of ‘The Comic English 
Grammar,’ which also came out in 1840, 
illustrated by John Leech. In a ‘Bio- 
graphical Sketch of John Leech,’ by Fred. 
G. Kitton, published in 1883 by George 
Redway of 12, York Street, Covent Garden, 
there is a useful chronological list of works 
illustrated wholly or partly by John Leech, 
which includes ‘The Comic English Gram- 
mar,’ therein stated to be by Gilbert & Beck- 
ett. But in ‘The & Becketts of Punch,’ 
by Arthur William & Beckett, published in 
1903, the Comic Latin and Comic English 
‘Grammars are both attributed to Percival 
Leigh. Which is correct ? 

WiLLoucHBY MAYCOCcK. 

[Me. R. A. Ports and Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
thanked for replies.] 


“ Scots ’’=‘‘ Scotcn ” (11 S. xi. 108).— 
This variant may be traced to its origin in 
the difference between the Northern and 
Southern dialects of English. The plural 
jin s was restricted in Southern English to 
masculine nouns ending in a consonant, but 
in Northern English was soon applied to 
nouns of both genders, prefixed by a con- 
necting vowel e, i, or y. This vowel, 
originally sounded as a distinct syllable, 
soon became slurred, except in nouns ending 
in a sibilant, but was retained in Scottish 
writings as late as the seventeenth century, 
long after it had ceased to be heard in 
speech. Thus when Barbour (c. 1360) wrote 

How we ar out of our cuntre 

Banist throu Inglismenis micht, 

And it that ouris suld be of richt, 
the metre shows that while “‘ Inglismenis ” 
(Englishmen) was sounded as four syllables, 
“‘ ouris’ (ours) was a monosyllable. So a 
hundred years later, although the Auchenleck 





Chronicler wrote ‘ All gud Scottis men 
war rycht blyth of that accordance,” he 
probably spoke of ‘‘ Scotsmen,” the plural 
noun having merged into the adjectival 
form. We may assume, therefore, that 
Inglis, Scottis, and Erse (from Eire=TIre- 
land) were the original Scottish forms of the 
adjectives, just as Franceis, Spanis, Norreys, 
&e., were those denoting other nationalities. 
In Southern English the final sibilant became 
aspirated, and appears as English, Scotch, 
Irish, French, and Spanish, but it is retained 
in its original form in Norse. The form 
‘* Scottish ” is a hybrid arrived at by adding 
the English aspirate to the early Northern 
orthography “‘ Scottis.” 

S. R. C.’s query brings to mind a neat 
sally by the Hon. Frederick Lambton in 
the House of Commons. We were dis- 
cussing some Scottish matter, I forget what, 
and in the course of his speech he used the 
term ‘‘Scotch.”” A Radical below the gang- 
way on the other side called out, ‘“‘ Scottish, 
not Scotch!” “Oh, I beg the hon. 
member’s pardon,” rejoined Mr. Lambton; 
“it is rather a puzzle to an Englishman to know 
what is the right word. One hears of the Scots 
Guards and the London Scottish ; but if I were 
to go into a place of refreshment and ask for a 
glass of Scottish, I might get something I did not 
want. I have always been led to believe that 
the Scottish people preferred the spirit to the 
letter.” 

I quote from memory, not knowing whether 
the mot is recorded (as it certainly ought to 
be) in Hansard. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


‘ ? 


There is no “ wrong” in the matter; all 
areright. See ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Scotch, adj.’ 
oe Fee 


The use of “ Scots’ in lieu of “ Scotch ” 
or ‘Scottish’ is a corruption that crept 
into use during the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century. Previously it was 
merely the legal form of the word—as, for 
instance, ‘Scots law,’ in which an 
ancient general use may have survived. 
The change was largely, I think, brought. 
about by R. L. Stevenson, always in search 
of curious words, who probably picked up 
the idea during his brief period of walking 
the floor of Parliament House. His pre- 
ference for ‘‘ Scots’ would suffice to influ- 
ence a generation of littérateurs who looked 
to him as a model; especially newspaper 
men, always keenly alive to any new word 
or phrase with which to make their plati- 
tudes seem more ‘piquant. We may be 
thankful that R. L. 8. was content with this 
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sole importation from Scottish legal jargon. 
It seems now to be more commonly used by 
writers than the correct forms of the word, 
but I do not think the people generally accept 
it, unless it be in Edinburgn, where the Law 
Courts and R. L. 8. have much influence with 
middle-class people. Burns, Scott, Carlyle, 
and other earlier writers of mark did not 
fall into this affectation ; though in Scott’s 
case such a lapse would have been excusable. 
E. RimBautt DIsDIn. 

64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 

(Cc. C. B. and Mr. WAINEWRIGHT also thanked 
for replies. ] 


A ScARBOROUGH WARNING (11 S. xi. 46, 
95, 136).—The late Vincent Stuckey Lean in 
his ‘ Collectanea,’ 1902, vol. i. p. 226, gives 
the following :— 

A Scarbro’ warning, i.e. none at all—John 
Heiwood or Heywood, ‘ A Dialogue containing in 
Effect....the Proverbes of the English Tongue,’ 
1546, &c. 

Cf. A Skairsburn warning (Kirkcudbright) in 
Scotland (Rivers). (Not till danger knock at 
the door, as it once happened there from the 
French.—James Howell, ‘ Paroimiologia,’ 1659.) 

Such proverbial speeches as Totness (sic) is 
turned French, for a strange alteration, Skarborow 
warning for a sodaine commandment, allowing no 
respect or delay to bethink a man of his business. 
—Puttenham, ‘ Art of English Poesie,’ iii. xviii. 

A word and a blow, like a Scarborough 
warning. — Murray, who refers to the capture of 
the castle by surprise by Stafford in Wyatt’s 
rebellion, 1553.* Said also to have been spoken 
by Mountain of his capture at Cambridge Castle 
in 1544.—See Strype’s ‘Memorials of Queen 
Mary,’ 1554. 

One explanation is that it was the custom to 
fire without warning upon vessels passing Scar- 
borough Castle which did not strike their sails.— 
Jorlass, p. 6. 

Al they the lyke poast haste did make with 
Scarboro’ scrabbling. — Stanihurst, ‘A#neid,’ iv. 
621. See also Chambers’ ‘ Book | of Days,’ 
January 19; ‘ Diary of Adela Pryme,’ p. 126. 

One may consult Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ a 
new edition with additions by Halliwell and 
Wright, 1872, where the following quota- 
tions are given :— 

They tooke them to a fort, with such small treasure 
As in so Scarborow warning they had leasure. 
Harrington’s ‘ Ariosto,’ xxxiv. 22. 


This term, Scarborow warning, grew (some say) 
By hasty hanging, for rank robbry theare. 
Who that was met, but suspect in that way, 
Streight he was trust up, whatever he weare. 
J. Heywood, ‘ Harl. Misc.,’ x. 258, ed. Park. 





* I give the conjunction of Stafford and Wyatt 
and the date 1553 as they appear in the book 
Guoted. 





Among the additional examples inserted 
by Halliwell and Wright are extracts from 
two letters dated respectively 1603 and 1616, 
in which ‘“ Scarborough warning”? means a 
message or warning sudden and unexpected. 

W. Carew Hazlitt in his ‘ English Pro- 
verbs,’ 1907, p. 36, refers to Tusser’s ‘ Hus- 
bandry,’ ed. 1604, sign. Bii. The reference 
is in my copy of Tusser, ed. 1672, p. 16, or 
chap. 10 quatrain 28, :— 

Be surety seldom (but never for much) 

for fear of purse penniless hanging by such : 
Or Scarborow warning, as ill I believe, 

when Sir (I arrest ye) gets hold of your sleeve. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


CLERICAL DrRECTORIES (11 S. xi. 109).— 
The British Museum Catalogue gives the 
following information, but the dates do 
not necessarily mean first issues. The 
remarks in brackets are obtained from else- 
where :— 

(2) ‘ The Clergy List,’ Cox, 1841. 

(3) ‘The Clerical Directory,’ 1858, was con- 
tinued as Crockford’s ‘ Clerical Directory ’ in 1860. 

(4) Bosworth’s ‘Clerical Directory,’ 1886-8. 
No more published. [Kelly published a directory 
entitled ‘Clergy List, with Clerical Guide and 
Ecclesiastical Directory,’ in 1890, and it is still in 
progress. ] 

(5) J. S. Phillips’s ‘ Clergy Directory and Parish 
Guide,’ 1891, is still in progress. [There was a 
book with this title published. by Bosworth in 
July and November, 1872.] 

‘The Clerical Register: issued from the 
Registry of Curates and Curacies,’ was issued 
1 Dec., 1862, and ceased 1 Aug., 1866. 

‘A Clerical Guide ; or, Ecclesiastical Directory,” 
issued by Rivington at 22s., is mentioned in the 
‘London Catalogue of Books ’ (1800-27), but no 
date is given, though The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1817 announces it as preparing for publica- 
tion. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


(4) T. Bosworth’s ‘Clerical Guide’ (not 
‘ Directory’) was started about ten years 
later than the date given in J. C. H.’s query 
—1885 or 1886. 

(5) ‘The Clergy Directory.’—May I in- 
form J. C. H. that this book (quoted by 
him as Phillips’s) was first issued in 1872, 
and has appeared annually since ? 

J. S. PHruurps. 

99, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


I have ‘ The Clerical Guide’ for 1817 and 
1822 ; and ‘ The Clergy List,’ 1841, published 
by C. Cox, the Advertisement of which 
concludes by stating: ‘The work will be 
published annually in the beginning of each 
year.” W. J. GapspEn. 

Hornsey. 
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Tae Great Harry (11 S. xi. 88).—Is the 
inquirer not confusing this ship with the 
Mary Rose ? When the French fleet, under 
Claude Annebaut, Admiral of France, came 
over to the Isle of Wight in July, 1545, the 
English fleet was lying at Portsmouth. 
When getting under way in order to engage 
the French, the Mary Rose, a ship of 500 
tons, suddenly sank. According to Clowes, 
she ‘‘ heeled so much when her helm was put 
hard over that the sills of her lower ports, 
only 16 inches out of the water ere she heeled 
at all, were submerged.’ She thereupon 
filled, and sank so quickly that all on board, 
including her captain, Sir George Carew, 
were carried down with her, except about 
thirty-five. (See Clowes’s ‘ History of the 
Royal Navy,’ i. 463.) T. F. D. 


In 1553 the celebrated Henri Grace 4 Dieu, 
which had in the meantime been renamed the 
Edward, was accidentally burnt at Woolwich ; 
and for many years afterwards there was no ship 
in the English navy equal to her in size or magni- 
ficence.”——-W. Laird Clowes in ‘ Social England’ 
(1902), iii. 300. 

A. R. BAyLey. 





Motes on Books. 


William Blake, Poet and Mystic. By P. Berger. 
Authorized Translation from the French by 
Daniel H. Conner. (Chapman & Hall, 15s. 
net.) 


THIS is one of the most important books about 
Blake. It gives us the judgment of a mind 
thoroughly well-informed as to details of bio- 
graphy and criticism, sympathetically sensitive 
towards the poet without being akin to him, and 
possessing the advantage—for amid the redund- 
ancy of English work on Blake this certainly 
may strike the English reader as an advantage— 
of approaching the subject, in the first instance, 
from the native standpoint of another language. 
A review of the book on its first appearance in 
French will be found in The Atheneum for 27 July, 
1907. The volume before us contains an excellent 
bibliography brought up to the year that has 
just closed. 

Blake’s mystical ‘‘ doctrines”? are here ex- 
pounded with all the admirable lucidity cha- 
racteristic of French literary interpretation. This 
has not been attained by any sacrifice of fullness, 
still less by any sacrifice of the atmosphere 
so imperatively required if, without the aid of 
the drawings, we are to enter Blake’s world 
feeling that it is a world. We know of no book 
more suitable than this to be the first for the 
student of literature who, with some reading 
behind him, and possessing the general reader’s 
acquaintance with Blake’s poems, is now pro- 
ceeding to get a more thorough knowledge of 
him. As, enlightened by these pages, he pro- 
ceeds to the Prophetic Books, we should not be 
surprised if he found it necessary rather to 





diminish than to enhance the sense he has 
acquired of the “ reality’ of Blake’s scheme of 
the universe. 

Prof. Berger seems to be considerably per- 
plexed between Blake’s system of morality—which, 
as we all know, was something of the Nietzschean 
order—and the good, law-abiding tenor of his life 
and conversation. He does nut, we think, quite 
sufficiently bring out—what the lives of all mystics 
of this order make plain—the literally enthralling 
character of the gift of vision. This works in two 
ways. In the first place, excesses, whether of 
temper or appetite, tend in the end to deteriorate 
the gift, so that, most distressingly to the visionary, 
what was once of a ravishing beauty and majesty 
becomes trivial, sordid, doubtful, or horrible. In 
the second place, if the precept to reject law and 
follow desire is to be by the mystic strictly 
carried out, he can only do so by plunging deeper 
and ever deeper into the world of his vision. There 
his treasure lies. He will easily enough be law- 
abiding in this world, where nothing attracts him, 
and where the setting up of conflict would but 
hinder him in the desire of his heart. The freer 
and more victorious his movement among visions,. 
and the more all-embracing these show themselves. 
to be, the more faithfully, in the only way his 
peculiar nature allows, has he acted up to his owr 
counsels. 

Supposing Blake had lived, not in a highly 
civilized and sophisticated community, but as one 
of a barbaric, even of a savage people, what 
would have been his effect upon these—his posi- 
tion among them? Plausible reasons might be 
given for expecting the occurrence of such 
visionary power to be more rather than less 
frequent among such peoples than in our Western 
Europe. The writer of these words was once told 
that in South Africa a certain proportion of the 
conversions of natives to Christianity are the 
direct result of visions. Imagine, then, a person so 
endowed, unhampered by extraneous authority 
to appeal to or reconcile himself with—would he 
not impart his system, as it grew up within him,. 
convincingly to his neighbours? Might he not 
even teach them names of spirits and other 
agencies, deriving these from imagination just. 
as are derived so many of the names of Blake’s 
spiritual entities? Who can say that we 
have not here as necessary an element in the 
origin of mythologies as popular beliefs about, 
and observations of, natural phenomena ? There 
is a curious demonic quality, for example, in the 
older Greek stories, a violence and dreadful 
weight of cryptic meaning which bears an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to Blake’s creations. No 
doubt a sense of shuddering awe, of horror and 
mystery unexplained, may be common to a group 
of nen, but, seeing that Blake himself was virtually 
unique in his generation, and that persons who 
even slightly resemble him are everywhere rare,. 
we may doubt whether the vivid, firmly-outlined 
expression of mystery in form and act can 
ever, at its very origin, have been the work— 
perhaps one should say the vision—of more than 
one mind. We cannot, for example, tell the 
relation to reality of Hades and Demeter and 
Persephone any more clearly than that of Los 
and Enitharmon ; but, despite the working-over- 
of generations of worshippers and artists and 
poets, these old Greek figures seem to retain some- 
thing of that secret glow, that hardly expressible: 
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mingling of vastness, awfulness, and poignancy, 
which thrills us in Blake’s work, and surely could 
not: arise from anything less direct and powerful 
than the actual vision of an actual seer. 
" M. Berger’s estimate of Blake’s poetry leaves 
nothing to be desired, and he is even better at 
expounding the characteristics of the language 
within a language—framed of symbol and sym- 
bolic action—-which corresponds to Blake’s over- 
powering vision within vision. He is, perhaps, 
not so clear on the question of what Blake owed 
to his predecessors, and we ourselves should be 
inclined to rate any such debt all the way round less 
highly than he does. Human beings, having all 
eyes of the same pattern, if they look out upon 
the same sight, are bound to make some identical 
remarks in reporting what they see, while, on the 
whole, it would seem that to look at the thing 
itself, and to look at it as mirrored in another’s 
eyes, are ways of looking mutually exclusive. 

The translation is a quite satisfactory piece of 
work. 


Handel, the Duke of Chandos, ‘ The Harmonious 
Blacksmith.’ By William Hayman Cummings. 
(London, ‘Musical News’ Office, 1s. net.) 

THE first point of this interesting little pamphlet 

of some 30 pages is to show that it is extremely 

improbable that Handel ever resided for any 
length of time at Canons, the seat of the Duke of 

Chandos at Edgware. In setting forth his evi- 

dence with regard to this, Dr. Cummings usefully 

draws attention to several errors which have crept 
into, and to some extent have retained their 
place in, Handel’s biography. The, allied, second 
point is the origin of the well-known name ‘ The 

Harmonious Blacksmith,’ applied to the fifth of 

Handel’s ‘Suites de Piéces.” Not only around 

the name has a myth gathered—that, as our 

readers know, of William Powell of Fdgware, 
supposed to have been both the blacksmith in 
question and parish clerk during Handel’s stay 
at Edgware as organist !—but the air itself has 
been derived, by different wrong-headed or mis- 
informed writers on music,from different sources, 

Most of these attributions can be proved to be 

wrong by the sin:ple measure of pointing out that 

the dates of their respective appearances are later 
than that of the publication of the ‘ Suites.’ 

Dr. Cummings gives the text of three of these 

supposed “ originals ’’—which would appear rather 

to be imitations. 

Students of musical biography will find this 
little brochure worth acquiring, since it gives at 
length, in several instances, the documents, &c., 
connected with the argument. 


The Cirencester Vestry Book during - Seventeenth 
3d.) 


Century. By S. E. Harrison. 
THIS paper was read by Mr. Harrison, Librarian 
of the Bingham Public Library, Cirencester, in 
March of last year before the Cirencester Natural- 
ists’ and Archexologists’ Club, and is reprinted in 
pamphlet form from The Wilis and Gloucestershire 
Standard. ‘To the general reader its chief useful- 
ness will, perhaps, lie in the ample quotations 
from orders ‘‘to be agreed upon” by church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor, as well as the 
orders for the ‘‘ Biddle of the Beggers.” The 
“ View of Armour, 1608,’ is also a heading under 
which we get interesting details, particularly as 
to the proportion in the occupations of the 





citizens. Cirencester was fortunate, one c nno 
but think, at that date if she had but “ 1 foveseen” 
Perhaps the “‘ biddle’s ”’ efforts had something to 
do with this display of virtue, for we are told that 
he was _ directed ‘“‘ that no children or younge 
people beyng above the aye of seaven yeres be 
suffred to wander or go idelye aboute the streets 
either begging or otherwyse, but may be sett 
either tu knytting, spynniny or some other laboure 
according to their age and habylitye.”’ 

et, Directory, 1915. (J. S. Phillips, 48.. 6d. 

net. ‘ 

Tuts is the forty-fifth year of this useful annual, 
which, in addition to the alphabetical list of the 
clergy, contains a list of parishes and parochial 
districts, giving population, incumbent, annual 
income, and patron. The Diocesan and Cathedral 
establishments include the arrangements necessi- 
tated by the recent creation of the three dioceses 
of Chelmsford, S. Edmundsbury, and Sheffield. 
There is also a list of societies connected with the 
Church of England, with address and name of the 
secretary. 

In order that the work may be quite up to 
date, a table is given of clergy whose deaths have 
occurred during the passage of the work through 
the press, and whose names still appear in the 
general list. We have tested this as to changes 
made during the year that have come to our 
knowledge, and find in each case the record to be 
accurate. 


In The Antiquary for February (Elliot Stock, 
6d.) particulars of the ruin of the museum of 
Ypres are supplied by Mr. J. Tavenor- Perry, 
illustrations of the museum before and after the 
bombardment being given. Mr. Francis Joseph 
Bigger treats on St. Brigid crosses, and illustrates 
his article with specimens from his own collection. 
Mr. Edward S. Dodgson asks : ‘‘ Did Cowper write 
‘The School of Virtue’ ?” The title-page runs , 
‘The School of Virtue: A Novel on a New Plan: 
inscribed to Her Majesty by a Gentleman of the 
Temple. ‘Vero nihil verius, Sola virtus in- 
victa.’ Hor. Intwovolumes. London. Printed for 
William Lane, Leadenhall street. MDCCLXxxvi.”’ 
There is a copy in the Bodleian, but not in the 
British Museum. Mr. Dodgson, after closely 
examining the novel, its tone, and the Cowperian 
words used, as recorded in the ‘ N.E.D.’ and in 
Neve’s Concordance, thinks that ‘experts in 
Cowperian prose will, on perusing these volumes, 
very likely find other proofs that my suggestions 
in Cowper’s favour are reasonable.” 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EpDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
—— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 

W. R. and F. H. S.—Forwarded. 

M.A.Oxon. — Replies forwarded direct. to 
R. A. A.-L. =e 








